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Those mysterious 


The predecessors of today’s unidentified flying objects 
were mysterious ‘airships’, sighted in huge numbers in 
the 1890s. W.A. HARBINSON suggests that they — and some 
later UFOs — are the creations of human engineers, 
working in secret at the far frontiers of aviation science 


THE EXPLANATIONS OFFERED for unidenti- 
fied flying objects have been numerous and 
varied. In past ages they have been regarded 
as supernatural visitants or omens, divine or 
demonic. In our own technological age, they 
are surmised to be visitors from distant 
civilisations in space, time-travellers, or 
emissaries of dwellers inside the Earth. 
Those who despair of finding evidence for 
such conjectures speculate that UFOs might 
be thoughtforms created by those who per- 
ceive them, or that they are the results of 
governmental manipulation of mass psy- 
chology. Scientific debunkers insist that they 
are misinterpreted natural phenomena or 


Above: a non-rigid airship 
built by Santos-Dumont of 
France at the turn of the 
century. Nothing as 
advanced as this was 
publicly known in the USA, 
where mysterious airships 
were then being sighted 


Right: an aerial object seen 
over California in 1896, as 
portrayed in a local 
newspaper. Witnesses saw a 
dark body above a brilliant 
light, apparently descending 


__ flying machines 
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conventional aircraft. But when military 
spokesmen comment, they always exclude 
the possibility that they might be accurately 
perceived aircraft — aircraft of remarkable 
capabilities, intended to remain hidden from 
the eyes of the public. 

The UFO sightings of much earlier times 
might have been natural phenomena of a 
kind that would have baffled and frightened 
people less technically developed than our- 
selves: phenomena such as sun dogs, comets, 
meteors, noctilucent clouds, ball lightning, 
mirages, and so forth. But there is con- 
siderable evidence to support the suggestion 
that the modern wave of ‘flying saucer’ 
sightings may be based on a new factor: 
flying machines constructed here on Earth. 

The first ‘modern’ UFO sightings were the 
‘mystery airships’ that were seen by thou- 
sands of people all over the United States 
between November 1896 and May 1897. At 
that time, European inventors were far ahead 
of their American counterparts in airship 
experimentation, but neither the French nor 
the Germans had managed to design an 
airship that could do much more than hover 
helplessly. Not until 1904 was the first dirig- 
ible — ‘Thomas Baldwin’s California Arrow 
— flown, in Oakland, California. Conse- 
quently, the mystery airships of 1896 and 
1897 were then as inexplicable and frighten- 
ing as are the UFOs today. 

Significantly, the mystery airships were 
invariably reported as being cylindrical or 
cigar shaped, and driven by a motor attached 
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to a propeller — in short, they were exactly 
like the forthcoming airships. ‘They were 
manned by human beings, not by creatures 
from another world. In fact, their occupants 
were often reported to have talked to the 
witnesses, usually asking them for water for 
their machine. Perhaps the most intriguing 
of all such cases were those involving a man 
who called himself Wilson. 


Landing in a pasture 
The Houston Post of 21 April 1897 carried an 
account of the first Wilson incident. It had 
occurred in Beaumont, ‘Texas, two days 
before, when J.B. Ligon, the local agent 
for Magnolia Brewery, and his son noticed 
lights in a neighbour’s pasture a few hundred 
yards away. They went to investigate and 
came upon four men standing beside a ‘large, 
dark object’, which neither of the witnesses 
could see clearly. One of the men asked 
Ligon for a bucket of water. Ligon gave it to 
him and the man gave his name as Mr 
Wilson. He then told Ligon that he and his 
friends were travelling in a flying machine, 
that they had taken a trip ‘out of the Gulf? 
and that they were returning to the ‘quiet 
Lowa town’ where the airship and four others 
like it had been constructed. When asked, 
Wilson explained that the wings of the air 
ship were powered by electricity. ‘Then he 
and his friends got back into the passenger 
car at the bottom of the airship and Ligon 
and his son watched it ascend and fly away. 
The next day, 20 April, Sheriff H. W. 
Baylor of Uvalde, also in ‘Texas, went to 
investigate a strange light and voices behind 
his house. He encountered an airship and 
three men—and one of the men gave his name 
as Wilson, from Goshen, New York. Wilson 
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Top: in 1900 the world’s 
conception of air travel was 
still dominated by the image 
of the airship. Here an artist 
imagines an aerial ironclad of 
the year 2000, suspended 
from a somewhat vulnerable 
gasbag and battling with 
aeroplanes and ships 


Above: one of Samuel 
Pierpont Langley’s designs 
for a pilotiess aeroplane, 
powered by a light petrol 
engine. Some of his small 
aircraft were successful, but 
in 1903 two of his full-scale 
planes crashed. The 
discouraged Langley died a 
few years later, the butt of 
the nation’s newspapers 


then enquired about one C. C. Akers, former 
Sheriff of Zavalia County, saying that he had 
met him in Fort Worth in 1877 and now 
wanted to see him again. Sheriff Baylor, 
surprised, replied that Akers was now at 
Eagle Pass and Wilson, apparently disap- 
pointed, asked to be remembered to him the 
next time Sheriff Baylor visited him. ‘The 
men from the airship asked for water and 
requested that their visit be kept a secret 
from the townspeople. Then they climbed 
into the passenger car of the airship, and ‘its 
great wings and fans were set in motion and it 
sped away northward in the direction of San 
Angelo.’ The county clerk also claimed to 
have seen the airship as it left the area. 
Two days later, in Josserand, ‘lexas, a 
‘whirring sound’ awakened a farmer, Frank 
Nichols, who looked out of his window and 
saw ‘brilliant lights streaming from a pon- 
derous vessel of strange proportions’ in his 


cornfield. Nichols went outside to inves- 
tigate, but before he reached the object two 
men walked up to him and asked if they could 
have water from his well. Nichols agreed, 
and the men then invited him to view the 
airship. He noticed that there were six to 
eight crew members. One of these told him 
that the ship’s motive power was ‘highly 
condensed electricity’ and that it was one of 
five that had been constructed ‘in a small 
town in Iowa’ with the backing of a large 
company in New York. 

The next day, 23 April, witnesses de- 
scribed by the Post as ‘two responsible men’ 
reported that an airship had descended 
where they lived in Kountze, Texas, and that 
two of the occupants had given their names 
as Jackson and... Wilson. 

On 27 April the Galveston Daily News 
printed a letter from C.C. Akers, who 
claimed that he had indeed known a man in 
Fort Worth named Wilson, that Wilson was 
from New York, and that he was ‘of a 
mechanical turn of mind and was then work- 
ing on aerial navigation and something that 
would astonish the world.’ 


Sighting at Deadwood 

Subsequently, the Houston Post reported 
that in Deadwood, Texas, a farmer called 
H.C. Lagrone had heard his horse bucking 
as if about to run amok. Going outside he saw 
a bright white light circling around the fields 
nearby and illuminating the entire area be- 
fore descending and landing in one of the 
fields. Walking to the landing spot, Lagrone 
found a crew of five men, three of whom 
talked to him while the others collected water 
in rubber bags. The men informed Lagrone 
that their airship was one of five that had 
been flying around the country recently, that 
theirs was the same vessel that had landed in 
Beaumont in the first incident, and that all 
the ships had been constructed in ‘an interior 
town in Illinois’ (which borders Iowa). They 
were reluctant to say anything more because 
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The German engineer 

Otto Lilienthal flying one of 
his biplane gliders. Lilienthal 
was the first inventor to 
build and fly successful 
controllable aircraft. He 
steered by shifting his 
dangling body and legs from 
side to side. He was killed in 
a flying accident in 1896, 
soon after this flight. His 
successes inspired other 
pioneers, including the 
Wright brothers 


Other, 
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The American mystery airship wave 
began in November 1896, when citizens 
of Sacramento, California, watched a 
light moving through the night sky. 
Further sightings came in from all parts 
of California throughout the month, 
with a few from farther north, in Wash- 
ington State and Canada. A dark shape 
supporting the light could sometimes be 
glimpsed: it was shaped like a cigar, a 
barrel or an egg. The airship’s motion 
was invariably slow, and often undulat- 
ing, suggesting a wind-blown craft. 
Some newspapers named the inventors 
who, they speculated, could be respon- 
sible. Others floated the idea that the 
‘airships’ were visitors from Mars. Occa- 
sionally airships were seen on thé 
ground: in one such case two Methodist 


_ sightings from other parts of the world, 


they had not yet taken out any patents on 
their machine. 

By May, the mysterious airship sightings 
had stopped. What lay behind them? Could 
such airships have been financed by a power- 
ful company in New York and constructed 
secretly in the wilds of Iowa or Illinois? 

That is certainly a possibility. In the late 
1890S numerous inventors in the United 
States obtained patents for planned airships. 
But since most of them worried constantly 
about the possible theft or plagiarism of their 
designs, they also kept many of their ideas 
secret. Knowing this, many Americans came 
to believe that Wilson and his friends had 
indeed invented successful airships. 

Experimentation in aerodynamics was 
highly advanced by the 1890s, particularly in 
Massachusetts (an area having numerous 


ministers saw a ‘fiery object’ taking off 
as they approached. Three strange 
beings, very tall and with bald heads, 
allegedly attempted to kidnap two men 
on a country road, and then fled in a 
cigar-shaped craft. 

After a two-month lull the sightings 
again came thick and fast from all over 
the United States and Canada. At one © 
point each day saw a score of reports © 
coming in. A citizen of Michigan re- 
ported that a voice from above the clouds | 
asked him for four dozen egg sandwiches 
and a pot of coffee — which were duly 
hauled up to the unseen craft in a scoop. 
The main ‘flap’ was over by mid 1897. | 
But later in the year there were isolated 


including Sweden, Norway and Russia. 
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mystery airship sightings) and New York, 
reportedly Wilson’s home city. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
(MIT) there were plenty of informal courses 
on propulsion and the behaviour of fluids, 
which is relevant to aerodynamics. By 1896, 
instructors and students at MIT had built a 
wind tunnel and were experimenting with it 
to get practical knowledge of aerodynamics. 
A man such as Wilson could have attended 
those courses and then gone on to Cornell 
University in Ithica, New York, where by 
the mid 1890s it was possible to obtain a 
bachelor’s degree in aeronautics. 


Pioneers in the public eye 

Cornell University was noted for its courses 
in aerodynamics. One of the men who gave a 
series of lectures at the college in 1897 and 
1898 was Octave Chanute, the world-famous 
engineer. In 1896 he had emulated the suc- 


cessful manned hang glider experiments of 


the German engineer Otto Lilienthal. ‘The 
courses included experimental engineering, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and 
machine design and construction. Aero- 
nautical texts would have included the 
Smithsonian Institute’s Experiments in aero- 
dynamics (1891), Sir Hiram Maxim’s reports 
on his experiments with engines, propellers 
and aircraft designs (1893), and the Aero- 
nautical Annual, which contained highly 
innovative contributions from most of the 
leading aeronautical scientists. 


By 1896 the first successful flights of 


S.P. Langley’s flying machines took place 
in Washington, Dc. By the following year 
numerous patents for other flying machines 
had been registered. 

The scientific advances of the last decade 
of the 19th century were of staggering mag- 
nitude, and laid the ground work for ad- 
vanced aeronautical experimentation. If a 
particularly dedicated team of scientists were 
working on an airship project in secrecy, it 
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Above: the Fi/yer, built by the 
Wright brothers, takes off on 
its first brief journey and 
inaugurates a new age. Four 
flights were made on that 
day, 17 December 1903. 
They were the first sustained, 
powered and controlled 
flights known to history. But 
could other inventors 
working in secret have 
anticipated the Wrights and 
been responsible for the 
earlier ‘airship’ sightings? 


Right: Louis Blériot’s 
Number xi! flying machine 
above the cliffs of Dover at 
the end of the prize-winning 
cross-Channel flight on 

25 July 1909 


becomes possible that the sightings all over 
the country during that period were of man- 
made flying machines. 

No more was heard of the mysterious Mr 
Wilson. But the following years saw an 
extraordinarily fast advance in aeronautics. 
By 1901 Santos-Dumontehad flown an air- 
ship from St-Cloud to the Eiffel ‘Tower and 
back in less than 30 minutes; two years later, 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, the Wright 
brothers made the first known heavier-than- 
air manned flight; and by 1906 the American 
Robert Goddard had begun his experiments 
in rocketry. On the last day of December 
1908, Wilbur Smith flew 77 miles (123 
kilometres) in two hours and thirty minutes. 
Seven months later, the French aviator 
Louis Blériot flew across the English Chan- 
nel from Calais to Dover. 

Since these were all highly publicised 
achievements, is it possible that even greater 
advances were being made away from the 


public gaze? The numerous UFO sightings of 
the early 20th century, and the rapid pace of 
technological development suggest that this 
may have been so. In 1904, US Navy Lieu- 
tenant Frank H. Schofield — later to be 
Commander in Chief of the us Pacific Fleet — 
officially reported seeing, from the deck of 
his ship, three bright lights that were travel- 
ling in echelon, remained above the clouds, 
and ascended before disappearing. In 1909 
numerous unidentified aircraft were re- 
ported over Massachusetts. On 30 August 
1919, at about 9 p.m., a long black object flew 
low over Madison Square, New York City, 
and was witnessed by hundreds of people. 
The nature and origin of this object was also 
never determined. 


Scandinavian ghost planes 

In 1933 and 1934 what would now be called a 
UFO ‘flap’ occurred over Scandinavia. ‘Ghost 
planes’ were reported on scores of occasions. 
They frequently appeared, or were heard, 
flying overhead in ‘impossible’ conditions 
for the aircraft of that time. They were 
described as monoplanes, usually grey in 
colour. Sometimes their crews could be 
glimpsed. Often their engines would cut out, 
and the aircraft would glide for long periods 
before their power was turned on again — an 
unlikely feat for conventional aircraft. Some- 
times brilliant searchlights would be directed 
from them onto the ground below. 

In 1934 the Swedish Air Force began a 
thorough search of the remote areas from 
which the ghost plane reports were emanat- 
ing. ‘'wenty-four aircraft took part in the 
search, and two of them crashed during it. 
No traces were found of the bases that would 
be required to support the activities of the 
intruders. In April 1934 a high-ranking 
Swedish military officer stated to the press: 

Comparison of these reports shows that 

there can be no doubt about illegal air 

traffic over our secret military areas. 

... Inevery case the same remark has 

been noted: no insignias or identifying 

marks were visible on the machine. 
It is impossible to explain away 
the whole thing as imagination. The 
question is: Who are they? And why 
have they been invading our air terri- 
tory? 
‘The same questions were being asked in 
Norway and Finland, where similar sight- 
ings were occurring. But they were never 
satisfactorily answered. 

The ‘aeronautical age’ outgrew its infancy 
in a few brief decades. Aeronautics advanced 
from its first crude experiments with wind 
tunnels in Massachusetts to the highly com- 
plex rocket research at Peenemtinde that led 
to the v-2. On the principle that all scientific 
research remembles an iceberg — nine-tenths 
hidden from public view — the possibility 
arises that secret research in America, 
Europe, or both, had led to the construc- 
tion of machines much more powerful and 


Only 40 years after the 
Wright brothers’ first flight, 
air warfare had advanced to 
the point where the first 
rocket propelled, long range 
ballistic missiles were being 
readied for use against cities. 
Here three experimental v-2 
rockets stand on their trailers 
at the Nazis’ Peenemutnde 
research centre 
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unorthodox in design than those that were 
officially put into use. Certainly it is a fact 
that from the First World War onward, more 
and more technological research was being 
financed and controlled by governments in- 
terested mainly in the military applications 
of such research. 

Is it possible that citizens of the United 
States and some European countries had 
witnessed the clandestine aeronautical ex- 
periments of their own leaders? 

‘The pace of aviation development accel- 
erated during the Second World War. Jet 
aircraft, radar navigation and detection, bal- 
listic missiles and bombers of unprecedented 
size appeared in response to the desperate 
necessities of the combatants. And sightings 
of mysterious ‘aircraft’ entered a new phase, 
in the skies over embattled Germany. 


On page 746: foo fighters and the flying 
saucers that the Nazis built 
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The symptoms of mass hysteria are often similar to those 
of serious illness — but hysteria spreads faster than any 
known disease. How can this be possible? Could there be 
a link with ESP? BRIAN INGLIS sifts the evidence 


REPORTS OF OUTBREAKS of mass hysteria in 
places throughout the world, together with 
what little research has been done on the 
subject, strongly suggest that certain long- 
accepted assumptions about the pheno- 
menon should be revised. ‘Three aspects, in 
particular, need reconsidering. 

First, it is unwise to think of hysteria as a 
disease — let alone as simple self-indulgent 
shamming. A better description would be 
‘breakdown’: a breakdown, whether nervous 
or physical, may provide a form of protection 
from an intolerable situation by removing 
the victim from it. In this role, it can perform 
the same valuable function as a fuse-wire in 
an electrical circuit. 

Second, the symptoms of hysteria are not 
necessarily those we associate with the term. 
They tend to manifest themselves in the 
symptoms associated, in the society in which 
they occur, with breakdown of normal 
behaviour. Thus lack of control among the 
nuns of Loudun, at atime when hysteria was 
taken to be the work of the Devil, resulted in 
their lecherous and obscene behaviour. Now- 
adays, when such outbreaks are generally 
assumed to be the work of a virus, people 
tend to behave as if they were suffering from 
a neuropathic disorder— unless they are taken 
up in some high religious frenzy, when they 
may imitate the disciples at Pentecost. 

Third, the diagnosis ‘hysteria’ should not 
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A flock of starlings in flight. 
It has been suggested that 
the weird human behaviour 
that we call mass hysteria is 
a vestige of the instinct that 
keeps flocks of birds 
together — a kind of 
collective mind 


ihe Jonestown madness 


be regarded as the equivalent of saying that 
there was nothing really wrong with the 
victim. The prevalence of such outbreaks 
suggests that they should be carefully in- 
vestigated to find out how they occur and for 
what reasons. 

What zs the force that takes over a group of 
people and, in effect, breaks them down, 
inducing a range of symptoms that may vary 
enormously in different circumstances, but 
that are generally quite consistent within a 
single outbreak? What, in other words, is the 
nature of ‘psychic’? contagion — the term 
psychic indicates some unexplained mode of 


< 
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case of mass hysteria — that strange 
_ vestige of the instinct that, in animals, 
enables the will of the group to triumph 


transmission — that results in scores or even 
hundreds of people breaking down at, or 
around, the same time, in much the same way 


— even when they are not all within sight of 


one another, so that simple imitation can be 
ruled out? 

When dealing with such problems, it is 
always worth looking back over Man’s evol- 
utionary past, to see if there are any parallels. 
In this case, there are. Many species appear 
to have some method of communication that 
biologists have yet to explain. 

At its most basic level, this communi- 
cation seems to take place between cel/s. In 


Late in November 1978, a_ horrified 
world learned of the appalling mass 
suicide at Jonestown in the jungles of 
Guyana, on the northern coast of South 
America. The victims — over 900 of them 
— were members of a California-based 
religious sect known as the People’s 
Temple, led by the psychopathic Rev- 
erend Jim Jones. They killed themselves 
by drinking potassium cyanide mixed 
with a sweet, fizzy drink. 

Many theories have been advanced as 
to how so many people could be induced 
to disregard their own instinct for self- 
preservation to the extent of killing 
thernselves on the order of a madman. 
But the answer is obvious: it is a clear 


over that of the individual. 


The thousands of termites 
that live inside each nest 
organise their highly 
specialised activities in such 
a way that everything 
contributes to the welfare of 
the entire community. They 
have developed a special 
instinct to do this; mass 
hysteria may be produced in 
human beings in a similar 
way 


Mass hysteria 


his book Supernature, Lyall Watson de- 
scribes the remarkable capacity of the com- 
mon or bathroom sponge —a colony of cells — 
in its natural ocean habitat, to reconstitute 
itself in similar form if destroyed. ‘Some 
sponges grow to several feet in diameter,’ 
Watson observes, ‘and yet, if you cut them 
up and squeeze the pieces through silk cloth 
to separate every cell from its neighbour, the 
gruel soon gets together and organizes itself — 
and the complete sponge reappears like a 
phoenix to go back into business again.’ 

In his delightful book The soul of the white 
ant (1937), the French scientist Eugene 
Marais describes experiments he carried out 
with colonies of ants. These revealed that, 
although groups of ants and even individual 
ants were engaged in separate pursuits at any 
given time — feeding the queen, collecting the 
food for her, storing it, building larders for it, 
or fighting off intruders — the activities of all 
of them were dictated by what, for want of a 
better word, he felt bound to call a soul, 
although as a good Darwinian naturalist he 
would have preferred a more scientific term. 


Birds of a feather 

‘The behaviour of starlings is a good example 
of such collective behaviour on a larger scale. 
‘Thousands of starlings roost in London, but 
they spend their days in the countryside, 
where food is more plentiful. At a certain 
time in the evening starlings all round 
London — as far away as Essex and the Home 
Counties — will begin to make the same 
inward journey, so that day after day the 
flocks can be tracked on radar, looking like 
the ripples on a pond after a pebble has been 
dropped in — spreading outwards in the 
morning, moving inwards in the evening. 

Even more remarkable is the behaviour of 
starlings in the flocks as they fly out and back. 
They do not follow a leader; it is as if, in their 
whirlings, they are directed by. well, 
there is still no scientific alternative to the 
word ‘soul’. 

The most plausible explanation of this 
kind of behaviour is that it depends ona form 
of communication that developed early in the 
evolutionary process. In the case of ants, it 
was a form of diversification, enabling the 
community as a whole to survive while 
various groups within it performed their 
various different tasks. In birds it developed 
into a mechanism for the protection of the 
group, providing large flocks of birds with 
collective guidance for their movements. 

Could it be that mass hysteria is a relic of a 
similar collective human instinct — an evolu- 
tionary device that has largely outlived its 
usefulness? 

‘This seems a likely hypothesis — but we 
are still no nearer an explanation of the way 
in which the symptoms are transmitted in an 
outbreak of mass hysteria. 

How does it operate? ‘The most promising 
line of research in this connection has been 
into pheromones, the free-floating scent 
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molecules whose discovery has helped to 
account for the way in which, for example, 
males of a species will come clustering round 
a female on heat. 

In her novel The group, Mary McCarthy 
claimed that women living in close contact 
with each other tend to menstruate at the 
same time; and research at Harvard and 
elsewhere has since shown that this is cor- 
rect. Room-mates’ periods tend to move into 
synchronisation; so do those of close friends 
who spend a great deal of time together. 
Pheromones are currently front runners in 
the search for an explanation. But if phero- 
mones are the channel of communication in 
this case, may they not serve the same 
purpose in other epidemics that have hither- 
to been thought to be spread by infection? 


Hysteria and the common cold 

In a fascinating research project, the astron- 
omers Fred Hoyle and Chandra Wickra- 
masinghe have demonstrated that, contrary 
to common assumption, influenza does not 
spread by person-to-person contact — a fact 
that had already been established globally, as 
large-scale epidemics do not follow the 
course that would be expected if person-to- 
person infection were the agent of the spread 
of the disease. The same phenomenon has 
been confirmed at the Common Cold Re- 
search Unit at Salisbury in England. Coughs 
and sneezes seem to be the obvious suspects — 
but they are not guilty. 

If this is the case, how do epidemics 
spread? An alternative theory is that viruses 
are constantly here, there and everywhere, 
but we can resist them unless, and until, an 
epidemic is signalled — by pheromones. ‘They 
may also be the messengers in other circum- 
stances — for instance, in the romantic en- 
counters familiar to all of us (seeing a 
‘stranger across a crowded room’), or in 
the witch-doctor recipes for ‘smelling out’ 
witches. 


Pheromones, however, take us only part of 


the way on this voyage of discovery. Eugene 
Marais, who knew nothing of pheromones 


but had convinced himself that the secret of 


Above: the common or 
‘bathroom’ sponge. The cells 
of this colony seem, in some 
mysterious way, to be able 
to communicate — if they are 
dispersed, they will regroup 
in a similar form 


Below: Iranians in Tehran 
mourn the death of Ayatollah 
Taleghani in 1979. 
Outbreaks of mass hysteria 
often occur at moments of 
heightened emotion 
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In 1944 an epidemic of strange incidents 
took place in the small town of Muldoon 
in the United States. It began when a 
woman reported to police that a man had 
sprayed her legs with gas, leaving them 
paralysed. The incident was reported in 
the local press — and a spate of similar 
events began. Police were unable to 
catch the ‘phantom anaesthetist of Mul- 
doon’ — who was remarkable for being 
able to spray several different women 
simultaneously in different parts of the 
town. 

When it was suggested that the epi- 
demic was not one of paralysis but of 
mass hysteria, the flood of reports 


ant communication must lie in scent, was 
imaginative enough to recognise that the 
kind of scent involved was not quite the kind 
we generally think of. It was misleading, he 
argued, to assume the existence of a gas, or 
microscopic particles. ‘Perfume is not en- 
tirely a physical substance. You may scent a 
large room for ten years with a small piece of 
musk, and yet there will not be any loss of 
weight.’ Scent, he felt, should be thought of 
in terms of ‘waves in the ether’. 

Much of Marais’s work has been super- 
seded by subsequent research, but it remains 
stimulating. In 7'uning in to nature Philip S. 
Callahan, Professor of Entomology at the 
University of Florida, has followed up 
Marais’s idea, and come to the same conclu- 
sion: the sensory mechanism involved in ant 
communication is not ‘straight’ smell. 
Insects, he claims, ‘smell’ odours electron- 
ically, by ‘tuning into the narrowband infra- 
red radiation emitted by sex and host-plant 
scents.’ If this turns out to be correct, and 
Callahan presents impressive evidence for 
his theory, traditional assumptions about 


ceased. This was followed by a period 
during which reports of all kinds of 
unusual phenomena fell below average. 

The story bears a remarkable re- 
semblance to the histories of many para- 
normal phenomena — notably men in 
black (see page 510). In general, the 
people who report the incidents have no 
knowledge of other similar cases. Never- 
theless, the knowledge spreads, as in 
other outbreaks of mass hysteria, by a 
mysterious ‘psychic contagion’ that may 
have something to do with the method of 
communication involved in telepathy. 
Further study of mass hysteria may give 
us an insight into these other phenomena. 


the way in which epidemics of all kinds are 
spread will need to be re-examined. 

The origin of a number of serious diseases 
is still uncertain; these include epilepsy, 
Parkinsonism, multiple sclerosis and myas- 
thenia gravis. Some are of the epidemic type 
— most recently, Legionnaire’s disease. The 
whole weight of research into their causes 
and spread has been on the quest for some 
common biological factor — germ, virus, 
biochemical mix-up, toxic substance. So far, 
this research has achieved little. 


Looters on the rampage 

Sometimes, researchers find what they be- 
lieve to be the cause — and it is triumphantly 
paraded, much as captured kings were par- 
aded through the streets of Rome. But soon, 
other contributory factors are found — or the 
suspected virus is found in the bodies of 
perfectly healthy people. The whole idea that 
illnesses are caused by viruses is, in fact, 
beginning to fall into discredit. It is now 
thought likely that their role is more like that 
of looters, who come out on the rampage only 
when law and order — in this case, the orderly 
and healthy functioning of the body — have 
broken down. 

But what causes this breakdown? This 
brings us back to the question, why do 
epidemics occur? The answer, of course, is 
that we do not know. But a study of mass 
hysteria might bring us closer to an ex- 
planation. 

‘To sum up: mass hysteria has three com- 
ponents. The first is loss of control, or 
breakdown in normal behaviour; the second 
is mimicry, or the similarity in the abnormal 
behaviour of the victims of any single out- 
break. The third is the missing link: the 
actual process by which the disorder spreads. 
Do pheromones elicit the responses that 


Further reading 

Elias Canetti, Crowds and 
power, Gollancz 1962 

J.F. Hecker, The epidemics of 


the Middle Ages, Trubner 
1846 

Aldous Huxley, 7he devils of 
Loudun, Chatto and Windus, 
1952 
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Left: celebrations of the 
anniversary of the October 
revolution in Red Square, 
Moscow. Thousands of 
people attend this event, and 
the Soviet authorities use the 
occasion in effect to 
mesmerise their audiences — 
at home and abroad — by 
showing off some of the 
Soviet Union's advanced 
weaponry 


Below: lemmings making 
their suicide leaps into the 
sea. Here again, the instinct 
that in humans has become 
mass hysteria is at work: 
lemmings kill themselves 
when the population has 
grown to such numbers that 
their habitat can no longer 
support them 


result in the epidemic? Or can it be that 
pathogens from outer space, falling to Earth, 
are responsible, as Hoyle and Wickrama- 
singhe suggest? Or infra-red radiation? Or is 
there some as yet undiscovered psychokin- 
etic force — as reported so often in accounts of 
hauntings or poltergeist activity — that can 
affect groups? 

More serious and systematic investigation 
of mass hysteria could provide the answers 
not merely to these questions, but to much 
that is imperfectly understood, or misunder- 
stood, about disease in general; and also, in 
all probability, help solve many of the prob- 
lems that have baffled biologists in their 
study of animal, bird and insect behaviour, 
and psychologists in their study of the ways 
in which men and women communicate 
when no communication through the or- 
dinary senses seems possible. 
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How can we possibly know if we 
survive death? Must it remain, as 
most people believe, a mystery? 
DAVID CHRISTIE-MURRAY presents 
a surprising amount of evidence 
that seems to indicate there is 
indeed an afterlife 


THE SOCIETY for Psychical Research (SPR) 
was fortunate enough in its early days to be 
able to call upon the services of highly 
intelligent, well-educated sensitives with 
open minds, whose names are still household 
words among psychical researchers: Mrs 
Piper, Mrs ‘Thompson, Mrs ‘Willett’ (a 
pseudonym for Mrs Coombe-‘Tennant), Mrs 
Leonard, Mrs Garrett, among others. 
Some of these were ‘physical’ mediums 
but most ‘mental’ — which may be significant, 
for physical mediums have become progres- 
sively rarer as methods of investigation have 
become more sophisticated. Cynics may leap 
to the conclusion that the likelihood of being 
caught as a fraud is so great these days that 
few dare attempt ‘physical’ mediumship. But 


an alternative view is that the very act of 


setting up the elaborate apparatus necessary 
for the investigation may inhibit the delicate, 
barely understood mechanism that produces 
the phenomena. There also seems occasion- 
ally to be an ‘experimenter effect’ whereby 
sceptical and even merely objective experi- 
menters may have a dampening effect on the 
activities of the seance room. 

Although the sPR’s team of mediums 
produced some very convincing results, 
members of the Society were divided over 
the major question of proof of the afterlife. 
But they did agree that thought transference 
— including the communication of thoughts, 
feelings, images, sounds, even ‘scents — had 
been proved beyond reasonable doubt. And 
although more than three decades were to 
pass before J.B. Rhine’s work shifted 
the emphasis from psychical research (the 
scientific study of the paranormal) to para- 
psychology (treating psychic phenomena as 
expressions of little-known mental activity), 
extra-sensory perception, psychokinesis and 
general (super) ESP were already being taken 
as alternative explanations for the mediums’ 
‘proof’ of survival. 

It is alleged that ESP explains all uncannily 
accurate information a medium might give a 
sitter, purporting to come from a dead rela- 
tive. For by ESP a human mind can — almost 
literally — ‘pick the brains’ of others, without 
being conscious of doing so. And PK — ‘mind 
over matter’ —is the mysterious force exerted 
by certain gifted minds over inanimate ob- 
jects. This would explain the so-called 
‘spirit’ table turnings, rappings and so on in 
terms of a natural, if rare, function of the 
human mind. And the theory of general or 
super ESP is that some human minds can 
glean -information not only from other 
human minds but also from any written, 
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Above: a soul being ferried 
across the river of death 

the Styx — in the 16th- 
century painting by Joachim 
Patinir. It reveals a blend of 
Classical and Christian 
beliefs: the Styx and its 
irascible ferryman, Charon, 
were believed by the ancient 
Greeks to carry the dead to 
their appointed place for 
eternity. The dead were 
buried with coins in their 
mouths so that they could 
pay the ferryman. Failure to 
pay resulted in damnation. 
However the Christian 
conceptions of purgatory, 
paradise and hell are shown 
on either side of the dread 
river 


ee . 


Left: Persephone and Pluto, 
in a detail from a Greek vase. 
Pluto was the ruler of Hades, 
or the realm of the 
underworld, believed by the 
Greeks to be a real 
geographical location that 
the dead souls reached 
through caves. It was a 
shadowy and sinister abode 
but not a place of active 
judgement or punishment. 
However, at a popular level 
there was a widespread 
suspicion that Hades was a 
much more fearsome place 


Survival of death 


printed or other kind of record (including 
presumably, microfilm), arrange it and pro- 
duce it as acoherent account. Such a concept, 
if true, destroys any chance of proving sur- 
vival as a fact, for any message from a 
deceased person — no matter how accurate or 
how personal the information given — could 
theoretically be the result of GEsp. Put in 
Theosophical terms, this store of the sum of 
human knowledge is called the ‘Akashic 
records’ (see page 353) and certain sensitive 
people have long been believed to have access 
to its ‘files’. So it could be that, in some 
unknown way, the cross-referencing neces- 
sary for a medium to produce a convincing 
story of someone’s life on Earth has already 
been done. 

There are two other major arguments 
against evidence for survival as provided by 
mediums. The first is that a sensitive’s so- 
called ‘control’ or ‘spirit guide’ may be no 
more than an example of the dissociated or 
multiple personalities that are occasionally 
discovered by psychiatrists. These seem to 
be personalities apparently formed by the 
splitting off of some mental processes from 
the mainstream of consciousness. If these 
‘other selves’ come to the surface, they can 
take over completely and the condition be- 
comes a serious illness. (There have been 
cases where over a dozen completely distinct 
personalities have inhabited the same body, 
either taking over in turns or fighting among 
themselves for possession.) And such mani- 
festations have sometimes happened un- 
expectedly when apparently normal people 
have been hypnotised. So perhaps a sensi- 
tive, by her very nature, may be more 
susceptible to the development of secondary 
personalities than more down-to-earth, or 
openly sceptical, people. 


The versatile forger 

Add to this another extraordinary power of 
the human mind — mythopoeia. This is the 
extraordinary ability to create myths or de- 
tailed stories that are strikingly convincing 
and frequently surface during hypnotic re- 
gression as ‘past lives’. It can also result in 
subconscious forgery, enabling some sensi- 
tives to imitate the voices, mannerisms, hand- 
writing and even the style of musical com- 
position or drawing of the (sometimes 
famous) dead. All this may be at second 
hand, drawn from the minds of others. 
Mythopoeia may also be responsible for the 
ability of people in trances to sing or pour out 
a flood of unintelligible language, known as 
‘speaking in tongues’ (see page 444). It is a 
theory that provides an alternative explan- 
ation for the many bizarre phenomena that 
have been taken as ‘proof’ of survival. 
Cross-correspondences The deaths of the 
SPR’s founder members, notably that of 
Fk. W.H. Myers in 1901, were followed by a 
new phenomenon, that of the ‘cross-corres- 
pondences’ (see page 478). These were frag- 
mentary messages received at different times 
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and places through two or more sensitives 
unconnected with each other. ‘he messages, 
often apparently nonsensical taken sepa- 
rately, made perfect sense when fitted 
together. The compiling of the _ cross- 
correspondences took over 30 years. ‘The 
timing of their beginning, coinciding as it did 
with the deaths of those whose main pre- 
occupation in life had been to understand the 
mysteries of death, seems to many investi- 
gators to prove beyond doubt who was 
behind the experiment. It seemed as if the 
founders of the SPR had a meeting beyond the 
grave and said, ‘Any normal message we send 
will be ascribed to thought transference. Let 
us devise a method of communication that 
will not be open to such an interpretation.’ 

Certainly no messages easily ascribable to 
thought transference had ever been com- 
municated in fragments to different 


mediums before. And the subject matter of 


the messages — poetry and erudite classical 
allusions — was highly characteristic of the 
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Above left: a soul farming in 
the Elysian fields. The 
ancient Egyptians believed 
the afterlife to be very similar 
to earthly life but more 
pleasurable 


Above: funerary model of 
bakery and brewery slaves 
from an ancient Egyptian 
tomb. The model slaves were 
believed to assume real 
duties in the afterlife in the 
service of the master in 
whose tomb they were put 


group of dead sPR members. Although to a 
certain extent GESP could account for much 
of the material of the cross-correspondences, 
many researchers believe that they are the 
best evidence yet of survival. But even so, all 
they do is attempt to convince us, in as many 
ingenious ways as possible, of the continued 
existence of certain individuals. (The dead 
Myers is alleged to have found the effort of 
communication trying, and ‘endlessly pre- 
senting my credentials’ frustrating in the 
extreme.) But even assuming its authen- 
ticity, this massive, painstaking experiment 
tells us little of what happens when we die 
except that we retain something of our 
earthly habits of thought and some traits of 
personality. 

‘Drop-in’ communicators Some seances have 
been interrupted by ‘drop-in’ spirits who are 
unknown to anyone present, yet who give 
information about themselves that is later 
discovered to be substantially correct. Again, 
this phenomenon can be explained by GESP, 
but why should a sensitive pick up infor- 
mation about someone in whom no one 
present has any interest? 

‘Welcoming’ phantoms Witnesses of the dying 
often report that dead friends and relatives 
are apparently seen by them just before death 


— coming to welcome them to the ‘other side’. 
Perhaps these are hallucinations, a mechan- 
ism of nature to ease the passing from life. 
But this does not explain the cases where the 
dying have exclaimed at the ‘visit’ of a 
relative whose own death was unknown to 
them. 

Clinical death Since the 1960s research has 
been carried out into the experiences of 
people who have clinically ‘died’ — often on 
the operating table — and who have come 
back to life. ‘hey nearly all report ap- 
proximately similar experiences, whether 
they had previously believed in survival or 
not. ‘hey were conscious of leaving their 


Right: an early 15th-century 
view of heaven as a peaceful 
garden. In days when life 
was short (and youth and 
beauty tragically brief), and 
Man very much at the mercy 
of the raw elements. an 
eternal period of relaxation in 
beautiful surroundings had 
an obvious, emotive appeal. 
Here the garden of heaven is 
shown peopled with young, 
healthy and attractive souls — 
among them a winged angel. 
They relax in each other's 
company, reading, picking 
choice fruits, playing musical 
instruments, and holding 
pleasant conversations. They 
are all dressed in the finest 
and most fashionable 
clothes. The wall suggests 
the exclusivity of heaven 

and a sense of security after 
the fears of life 


bodies and passing through a dark tunnel 
with a light at the end. When they emerged 
from the tunnel they were met by a radiant 
figure, often too bright to be seen clearly. 
This being they identified differently, ac- 
cording to their religious ‘vocabulary’; for 
the Westerner he is usually taken to be Christ. 


They may also be aware of the presence of 


dead friends or relatives, and are filled with 
tremendous peace and joy. Yet they are told 
that their time has not yet come and they 
have to return. With the greatest unwilling- 
ness they re-enter their body. Significantly, 
people who have had this experience are 
never afraid of death again, seeing it as 
something to look forward to. 

Out-of-the-body-experiences Another mass 
of evidence that we exist apart from our 
physical bodies concerns out-of-the-body- 
experiences, also referred to as OOBEs (see 
page 108). Many people have had the curious 
experience of finding themselves hovering 
over their sleeping — or unconscious — bodies: 


Above: the medieval hell was 
a place of brutal torment, 
believed to be both ‘physical’ 
and spiritual. Although 
sophisticated theologians of 
the day argued that the real 
anguish of hell was the 
knowledge that one was 
eternally denied the presence 
of God, most ordinary people 
believed that hell was the 
proverbial fiery pit. 
Paradoxically, it was for 
them a world in which the 
physical pain of lingering 
tortures was the only sort of 
punishment, although it was 
admitted that one no longer 
had a physical body. Sinners 
suffered tortures of the most 
Sadistic nature without any 
hope of mercy or cessation 
of their pain 


Survival of death 


frequently this happens in moments of crisis: 
during accidents, torture, or while under- 
going an operation. Some people later as- 
tonish surgeons and nurses by telling them 
exactly what they had done and said while 
carrying out the operation. A few claim to be 
able to leave their bodies at will: and this, to 
them, is certain proof that they exist apart 
from their bodies and that this aspect of them 
will survive bodily death. 

Ciphers and combination-lock tests A few tests 
have been arranged by the living so that, after 
their deaths, they might prove their con- 
tinued existence by revealing, through 
mediums or friends, the solutions to puzzles. 
So far, none of these has been successful, 
though the number of the tests arranged may 
be too small to be significant. 

Appearance pacts Lovers or friends have 
made pacts that the one who died first should 
appear to the other, perhaps under certain 
specific circumstances. Allegedly they have 
done so. But grief frequently produces hal- 
lucinations of the deceased — indeed, it seems 
part of the natural mourning process, acting 
as a comfort. Such appearances can also be 
categorised as crisis apparitions (see page 
494) or similar manifestations of ESP. 
Reincarnation Evidence for reincarnation not 
only indicates that we survive and are reborn 
(perhaps many times), but also offers clues as 
to why we are born at all. Hypnotic regres- 
sion into ‘past lives’; some children’s spon- 
taneous memories of being someone else; the 
‘far memory’ of some adults; some déja vu 
experiences; all these, though amenable to 
other explanations, point to reincarnation as 
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a possibility. Many people believe that we 
must submit to a string of different earthly 
lives until we have achieved near perfection 
of soul, then we become gods or progress ona 
purely spiritual plane of existence. Some 
think that not everyone is reincarnated but 
that we do not understand the rules govern- 
ing the selection process involved. 

Dr Ian Stevenson of the University of 
Virginia in the United States has made a 
detailed and scholarly investigation into the 
evidence for reincarnation. He has amassed 
hundreds of cases of alleged ‘past lives’ and 
came to the conclusion that ‘a rational 
man... can believe in reincarnation on the 
basis of evidence.’ However, for the majority 


of people such a belief will remain a matter of 


faith alone. 

Electronic voice phenomena Since the 1960s 
tape recorders have allegedly been picking 
up voices of the dead. ‘The phenomenon was 
discovered by Jurgenson and Raudive (see 


page 398) and has since become something of 


a cult. However, all that can be said of it so far 
is that, whatever the source of the voices, 
they do not add to our information about the 
afterlife. 

Despite the fast-growing interest in the 
paranormal and psychical research, it is true 
to say that the majority of believers in 
survival of the spirit belong to a religion, and 
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Above left: Buddha sits tn 
the midst of the blessed. 
Stylised lotus flowers 
(symbols of enlightenment), 
peacocks, pagodas, elegant 
shrubs and a decorative pool 
are reminiscent of the 
Christian conception of 
heaven as a garden 


Above right: this ancient 
Chinese painting depicts the 
Buddhist seventh hell, where 
the souls of the condemned 
are chased by ferocious dogs 
and devils into a deadly river 
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than one? Souvenir Press 
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death and dying, Macmillan 
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H.F. Saltmarsh, Evidence of 
personal survival, Bell 1938 


for them, a belief in the afterlife is entirely a 
matter of faith. 

And this faith goes back a very long way; 
the oldest known burial customs show that 
ancient Man believed in survival. Even to- 
day, primitive religions take survival of 
bodily death for granted. 

‘The world’s more sophisticated religions, 
however, differ widely in their concept of 
Man’s ultimate goal. Hindus and Buddhists 
teach that we escape from the miseries of 
earthly incarnations into a mystical and bliss- 
ful unity with Brahma, the Supreme Prin- 
ciple, or entry into Nirvana, in which the self 
is lost in the infinite. 

In the ancient world Greeks, Romans and 
Hebrews believed the spirit departed to an 
unsatisfactory existence in a shadowy Hades 
or sheol. Later Jews accepted the concept of 
the resurrection of the righteous to com- 
panionship with the patriarchs, but even 
today Judaism does not teach a certain doc- 
trine of eternal life for everyone. 

From ancient Egypt and Zoroastrianism 
the idea of judgement descended to Judaism, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, with 
consequent doctrines of rewards and punish- 
ments, heaven, purgatory, limbo and hell. 

But believer or atheist, philosopher or 
materialist, each one of us must die. And only 
then will we find out the truth for certain. 
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Strange bright lights have been seen darting across the 
Moon's lifeless surface. Unexplained clouds of dust are 
raised on this windless world. NIGEL HENBEST describes 
these and other secrets that still baffle astronomers 


MANNED AND UNMANNED MISSIONS to the 
Moon have enabled astronomers to piece 
together an outline of its present structure 
and of its past history — yet mystery still 
surrounds the Moon. Some results come 
from seismometers (moonquake recorders) 
left by the astronauts; as well as detecting 
moonquakes and the impact of meteorites, 
these seismometer results can be interpreted 
to give some idea of the internal structure of 
the Moon. The astronauts also left instru- 
ments to record heat coming from the 
Moon’s interior, and their readings give 
some idea of the amount of radioactivity 
within the Moon, which warms its interior. 

But the most important evidence is the 
one-third of a tonne of rocks returned to 
Earth by the six Apollo missions, and smaller 
samples brought back by automatic Russian 
probes from a further three sites. Detailed 
analysis reveals the chemical composition of 
these rocks, while studies of their radioactive 
elements allows scientists to measure their 


Above: Apollo xvi astronaut 
Charles Duke conducts an 
experiment on the Moon 


Below: Sir William Herschel 
(1738-1822), one of the first 
astronomers to observe 
strange lights on the Moon 


ages. Both are vital clues to the history of the 
Moon. 

The Moon formed at the same time as the 
Earth and the other planets, some 4600 
million years ago. For the first 700 million 
years it was continually bombarded by huge 
rocks from space, pieces of rubble left over 
from the formation of the solar system. At 
first they fell so thick and fast that their 
impacts melted the outer part of the Moon. 
As the bombardment diminished, the molten 
rock solidified at the top, where it was 
exposed to the cold of space. The rocks that 
solidified into this crust were the lightest 
types, which naturally floated to the top of 
the molten rock. These contained unusually 
large amounts of aluminium, calcium and 
sodium atoms, and proportionally less iron 
and magnesium. This crust we still see on the 
Moon, battered by later meteorites into the 
crater-scarred terrain of the light-coloured 
lunar ‘highlands’. The largest impacts blew 
out enormous basins hundreds of miles 
across, and after two particularly huge im- 
pacts 3900 million years ago, the downfall 
largely ceased. 

The crust had also accumulated a large 
share of radioactive elements, like uranium, 
and the heat from these trapped atoms now 
began to melt isolated small regions within 
the solid crust. From these pockets of liquid 
rock, molten lava flowed up to flood the low- 
lying parts of the surface, and particularly 
the floors of the huge basins. These solidified 
lava flows form the dark lava plains, or maria, 
that we see on the Moon today. The two last 
great impact basins became the Mare 
Imbrium and the Mare Orientale, vast flat 
plains over 500 miles (800 kilometres) across. 

The final lava flows spread over the 
Oceanus Procellarum region some 2600 mil- 
lion years ago. By that time, most of the 
radio-active elements had decomposed, and 
the remainder could not supply enough 
energy to melt rocks. Apart from a few 
smaller impacts — like those that created the 
craters ‘Tycho and Copernicus — the Moon 
has been dead ever since. 


Mysterious lights 

Or has it? For centuries, astronomers have 
reported seeing occasional strange lights and 
glows on the Moon, and clouds of dust that 
obscure crater floors. The total number of 
transient lunar phenomenon (TLP) reports 
now runs to over 1500. One of the first was 
seen in 1787 by William Herschel, Britain’s 
leading astronomer of the time and dis- 
coverer of the planet Uranus. He described 
the TLP as a red sparkling glow on the dark 
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side of the Moon. Most of the recent TLP 
sightings are brilliant reddish markings seen 
on the Moon’s bright side, and they con- 
centrate around the edges of the maria and 
especially in particular craters, like Aristar- 
chus. Other TLP reports tell of clouds of dust 
covering the floors of large craters like Al- 
phonsus and Plato. 

Some of these reports are undoubtedly 
due to misinterpretations by inexperienced 
observers, or to problems with telescopes. 
The American space agency NASA Co- 
ordinated a TLP network for seven years, and 
during this time none of the TLP sightings 
reported to it was confirmed by another 
observatory. But many experienced astro- 
nomers have seen TLPs, and their testimony 
is backed up by a few instrumental obser- 
vations. In 1956, American astronomer Dins- 
more Alter photographed the crater Al- 
phonsus when its floor was obscured; and in 
1958 the Russian astronomer N. A. Kozyrev 


was lucky enough to obtain the spectrum of 


light from a glowing TLP on the central peak 
of the same crater. He interpreted it as light 
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from hot carbon gas, although this may not 
be the correct answer. 

It is very difficult to explain TLP sightings. 
The glows could be due to electrically char- 
ged particles from the Sun hitting the surface 
and causing certain minerals to shine by a 
process called fluorescence. But laboratory 
experiments on lunar rocks and soil show 
that any such fluorescent glow would be far 
too faint to account for TLPs. 

The only reasonable explanation is a cloud 
of dust ejected from the lunar surface, pre- 
sumably carried upwards by gas escaping 
from a pocket deep within the Moon’s crust. 
Thinly spread clouds could cause obscur- 
ation; denser ones could reflect sunlight and 
appear bright. The British astronomer Allan 
Mills has suggested that lightning discharges 
within a dust cloud could make it glow 
brightly enough to account for even the 
brightest TLP sightings. 

But it takes a lot of energy to raise a tonne 
or so of dust — the minimum needed to cause 
a TLP. Gas bursting from a deep pocket 
would produce severe moonquakes, and the 
Apollo seismometers show no signs of the 
frequent powerful quakes that should ac- 
company TLPs. And it is difficult to under- 
stand why the airless Moon should harbour 
hidden gas pockets. 


Violent past 

The Apollo results themselves do not all fit 
the outline history perfectly. ‘The rocks 
mostly fall into two types, the crust and the 
later lava plains; and the two types are found 
together over the plains themselves because 
rocks from the neighbouring crustal high- 
lands have been blasted out over the maria by 
meteorites. But a few rocks from the Apollo 
x11 landing site were of a third type, which 
turned out to be common at the Apollo xIv 
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Above left: lightning in an 
electrical storm generated 
within an erupting volcano. 
Could it be that the strange 
lights or TLPs — transient 
lunar phenomena — that 
astronomers have seen on 
the Moon are the result of 
volcanic moonquakes? 


There are three main theories 
of the origin of the Moon. 
One is that the Earth and 
Moon once formed a single, 
rapidly spinning planet (left, 
top) that later broke in two; 
another, the ‘accretion’ 
theory (left, bottom) 
suggests that both bodies 
are products of a large cloud 
of loosely bonded matter 
that once orbited the Sun 
approximately where the 
Earth is now. Many 
scientists, however, consider 
that the most likely theory is 
that the Moon was once an 
independent planet that 
came within the Earth's 
gravitational field and was 
captured by it (above right) 


site in the highlands of Fra Mauro. These 
rock fragments contain unusual amounts of 
potassium (symbol kK), rare earth elements 
(REE) and phosphorus (P): they have been 
named KREEP rocks. No one is sure when or 
why these rocks appeared on the lunar sur- 
face, though they are certainly not any more 
recent than the maria; nor why they are 
concentrated in just a few regions like Fra 
Mauro. 

The Apollo missions have also made a 
surprising discovery about the Moon’s mag- 
netic field. Although the Moon today has no 
magnetic field, its rocks bear the imprint of a 
past magnetic field almost as strong as the 
Earth’s. Geologists think that the Earth’s 
field is generated by electric currents flowing 
in its liquid iron core. The Moon, however, 
has only a small iron core — if it has one at all. 
And its internal heat should never have been 
high enough to melt its central regions, even 
though the surface melted under bombard- 
ment by meteorites. 

Astronomers are faced with two alterna- 
tives, neither of them very attractive. The 
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Moon’s present motion to the Earth’s spin, 
and the combined planet would not rotate 
fast enough to break up under the effect of its 
own centrifugal force. Another problem is 
that the Earth and Moon differ slightly in 
their chemical composition — the relative 
amounts of different elements they contain. 
Alternatively, the Moon could have 
formed from a ring of debris left around the 
early Earth. Strong support for this theory 
comes from a study of the different kinds 
(isotopes) of oxygenin Earth and Moon. The 
oxygen isotopes indicate that the two worlds 
formed at about the same distance from the 
Sun. But if they formed together, the Moon 
and Earth should have similar proportions of 
all the elements — which, as mentioned above, 
they do not. And if the Moon naturally 
formed from a ring of debris around the 
Earth, why don’t the other Earth-like planets 
Venus and Mars have large moons too? 
The third possibility is that the Moon was 
originally a separate planet, orbiting the Sun, 
and was later ‘captured’ by the Earth. A 
planet formed closer to the Sun should have 


Moon may originally have contained some 
short-lived radioactive elements, which lib- 
erated intense heat for the first million years 
or so. This heat melted the Moon through- 
out, and allowed iron to sink to the centre as a 
small molten core, which generated a mag- 
netic field. As the radioactive atoms all 
decayed, the heat source dried up, and the 
core solidified and lost its ability to generate 
magnetism. As an alternative, the Moon may 
have been exposed to a strong magnetic field 
from outside, a field existing in the part of the 
solar system where the Moon was born. 


Rival theories 

However, the origin of the Moon — the most 
fundamental question of all—is still in doubt, 
even though astronomers of the 1960s had 
confidently expected the Apollo results to 
decide between three rival theories. 

The first is that Earth and Moon were 
once a single, rapidly spinning planet that 
broke in two. Most astronomers think this 
unlikely. One problem is that the Earth- 
Moon system has too little ‘spin’: add the 


more titanium and magnesium than Earth, 
and less lead, gold and sodium — correspond- 
ing very closely to the elemental composition 
of the Moon. This theory does, however, 
disagree with the oxygen isotope interpret- 
ation, which puts the original Moon at the 
same distance from the Sun as the Earth. 

The actual chance of Earth capturing a 
passing world is very small— some would say 
impossibly small. But this low probability 
could explain why Earth alone has a large 
moon; and the capture theory is the only one 
in which the Moon could end up with its 
orbit tilted, as it is, relative to the equator of 
the Earth. 

So even dismissing the weird ideas of alien 
beings on, or in, the Moon, our companion 
world is undoubtedly a strange place — more 
especially so because we don’t even know 
why it is there. After six visits by manned 
spacecraft, and numerous unmanned or- 
biters and landers, the Moon still guards its 
secrets. When men do return to the Moon, 
they will undoubtedly discover not just more 
answers, but also more questions. 
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FROM TIME TO TIME a bizarre UFO encounter 
is reported in which the witness, thanks 
either to his spontaneity or to his personal 
reaction, conveys an impression of cred- 
ibility. Interest builds up around the case, 
only to be dashed by a confession that the 
whole thing has been a hoax. This can be so 
sudden that investigators into the case 
should consider whether undue pressure has 
been brought to bear on the witness to 
prompt such a recantation. 

The strange experience of Fernando José 


Two seemingly reliable 
young men report a 
strange encounter with 
humanoids, only to 
retract their statement a 
few days later. Was it 
really a hoax after all? Or 
were the witnesses forced 
to make a false 
confession? CHARLES 
BOWEN examines this 
extraordinary case 


fa meeting in Mendoza 


Villegas and Juan Carlos Peccinetti of Men- 
doza in Argentina, is a case in point. Their 
immediate reactions to the nightmarish 
events that they claimed overtook them on I 
September 1968 certainly did not convey the 
impression that they were joking, yet in a 
matter of days they had ‘confessed’ that 
the story was false. How far was their re- 
traction influenced by the fact that, at the 
time, the Mendoza authorities were threaten- 
ing legal action against anyone reporting a 
UFO incident? 


‘Do not fear, 
do not fear’ 


Close encounter of the third 
kind: Mendoza, Argentina, 
1 September 1968 


Right: Fernando José 
Villegas and Juan Carlos 
Peccinetti (far right), the two 
casino cashiers who felt 
obliged to confess that their 
reported encounter with 
ufonauts was a hoax. There 
were two versions of their 
retraction: one was that the 
cashiers themselves were the 
hoaxers; the other that 
someone else was 
responsible 
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At 3.30 a.m. on 1 September 1968, Juan 
Carlos Peccinetti and Fernando José Vil- 
legas, cashiers at a casino in Mendoza, 
Argentina, left work and set off for home in 
Villegas’s vintage Chevrolet. ‘They had just 
reached an unlighted part of the calle 
Nequén, near the junction with the calle 
Laprida, when the car suddenly stopped and 


the headlights went out. Villegas got out of 


the car to look under the bonnet. 

At 4a.m. soldiers on duty at the General 
Espejo Military College were startled when 
two young men burst into the guardroom ina 
state of shock, babbling that they had seen a 
flying saucer close to the ground. ‘They 
claimed to have encountered five small 
beings, who communicated with them in a 
strange manner, took blood samples from 
their fingers, left inscriptions on their car, 
then returned to the flying saucer along a 


beam of light. The saucer then took off 


vertically at high speed and disappeared. 

The soldiers insisted that the casino men 
should go to the Lagomagiore Hospital, 
which they did; the police were called in soon 
afterwards. ‘The media were quickly on the 
trail and reports of the strange encounter 
appeared in Los Principios (2 September 
1968), Gente y la Actualidad (5 September) 
and La Crénica (9 September). ‘This is what 
is stated to have happened: 

When Villegas got out of the car he cried 
out: ‘Look, Skinny’, and thereupon found 
himself unable to move. ‘he same happened 
to Peccinetti as he scrambled out — the word 
‘paralysed’ was used in the reports — and he 
found later that his watch had stopped at 3.42 
a.m. (Villegas had no watch.) ‘hey found 
themselves facing three small beings, and 
two more were standing near a circular 
‘machine’, some 13 feet (4 metres) across and 
5 feet (1.5 metres) high, which was floating in 


These curious scratches on 
the side of Villegas’s vintage 
Chevrolet were allegedly 
made by a humanoid with a 
device like a soldering iron 


An investigator examines the 
inscriptions on the 
windscreen of the car 


the air about 4 feet (1.2 metres) above a patch 
of the waste ground at 2333 calle Nequén. A 
beam of light was directed from the object 
towards the ground at an angle of about 45 
‘The beings were said to be about § feet (1.5 
metres) tall, and looked like humans but had 
unusually large heads, which were hairless. 
‘They were wearing boiler suits, and ap- 
proached the alarmed cashiers ‘gently and 
quietly’, crossing a ditch ‘as though by a 
bridge’. Both witnesses told how they heard 
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— as though by the tiny earplugs from pocket 
transistor radios — a voice in Spanish saying 
repeatedly: ‘Do not fear, do not fear.’ Vil- 
legas also alleged that they had received a 
message in the same way; the gist of it was 
that the entities had just made three journeys 
around the Sun, studying the customs and 
languages of the inhabitants of the system; 
‘... the Sun benignly nurtures the system: 
were it not so then the solar system would not 
exist. . .. Mathematics is the universal lan- 
guage.’ 

While this lecture proceeded, another of 
the entities was using an instrument like a 
soldering iron to make inscriptions on the 
doors, windscreen and running boards of the 
vintage car. There were bright sparks from 
the device, but when the car was examined 
later no burn marks were found. 

A circular screen then appeared near the 
hovering object, and on it the two men saw a 
series of pictures. ‘he first was a scene of a 
waterfall in lush countryside; the second 
showed a mushroom-shaped cloud, and the 
third the waterfall again, but neither water 
nor lushness. After this, said the witnesses, 
their left hands were taken by hands that felt 
no different from those of humans, and their 
fingers were pricked three times. ‘he beings 
then retreated to their craft, ascending to it 
by way of the light beam. ‘hen there was the 
sound of an explosion and, surrounded by 
intense light, the object rose into the sky and 
disappeared. 

From the college guardroom, Peccinetti 
and Villegas went to the Lagomagiore Hos- 
pital, where they were examined. The report 
on them stated: ‘Picture of psychomotor 
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excitation and three small punctures on the 


flesh parts of the index and middle fingers of 


the left hand. Identical in both of them.’ 

Further tests were carried out at the 
Central Hospital, and the men were found to 
be sane and rational. ‘he cashiers were kept 
apart for two days, during which time their 
stories tallied impressively. 

The Chevrolet was impounded by the 
police and radioactivity tests on it revealed 
nothing abnormal. As for the inscriptions on 
the car, linguistics expert Gordon Creighton 
wrote to Flying Saucer Review that they 
seemed childishly unsystematic. ‘The Men- 
doza Centre for Space Research, however, 
suggested that: 

The sketch done by the humanoids 

represents two solar systems, the 

Earth’s system, consisting of Mercury, 

Venus and Earth, and the Jupiter sys- 

tem, containing the planets lo, Europa 

and Ganymede. Between Ganymede 
and Earth there are two parallel lines, 
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as though to indicate a two-way trip, 
and establishing that the source of these 
beings is Ganymede. 
As the platitudinous nature of the messages 
is typical of many alleged conversations 
with extra-terrestrials, Creighton’s view of 
the script seems preferable. It is possible that 
the two cashiers did have a very real ex- 
perience, triggered off by an object that was 
capable (perhaps electromagnetically, or by 
laser technology) of stopping the car; per- 
haps that object projected images for them to 
see, and hear, of entities, messages and 
cataclysmic warnings, and induced them 
unwittingly to scratch crude symbols on 
their car, and to prick their fingers. 

There were some reports of possibly cor- 
roborating events — unknown at the time to 
the two witnesses, the college guards and the 
staff at the hospitals where the witnesses 
were examined. Staff at the Mendoza railway 
station had reported a sudden and total 
blackout of the lighting system at about 3.40 
a.m., while at 3.45 a.m. Senora Maria Spin- 
elli telephoned the police from her home in 
Dorrego, about 4 miles (6 kilometres) from 
the site of the encounter, to report that a 
strange luminous object was flying around 
very low overhead. 

By 7 September 1968 notices began to 
appear in the Argentine press to the effect 
that ‘the authorities have issued a com- 
muniqué that the spreading of saucer 
rumours is an offence penalized by law... 
that the penal code contemplates prison 
terms for people indulging in spreading 
unwarranted fear...’ The authorities ref- 
erred to were those of the Mendoza province; 
within days Peccinetti and Villegas took the 
easy way out and recanted. 


According to the proposal 
put forward by the Mendoza 
Centre for Space Research, 
the inscriptions on the car 
show that the entities 
encountered by Villegas and 
Peccinetti came from 
Ganymede, one of the 
moons of Jupiter 


Dear Sir, 

| read with interest your articles on firewalking 
(issues 16 and 17) and would like to add an account of 
an incident | myself experienced. 

For many years | attended a summer camp for 
underprivileged children. Once a week we held a 
campfire evening; | built many of the fires myself. 
Towards the end of the evening, when only glowing 
embers were left of the fire, one of our helpers, a 
most saintly, self-disciplined and unassuming man 
named Len, would perform the fire walk. The heat 
from the embers was such that the onlookers could 
not stand closer than about 4 or 5 feet [1.5 metres] 
from the fire. Clad only in a pair of swimming trunks, 
Len would stand motionless at one end of the fire. 
When he was quite ready, he ran through the embers. 
He then turned and walked very slowly through the 
fire. Occasionally he walked through the glowing 
coals twice. | personally examined the soles of his 
feet immediately afterwards — they were stone cold. 

Itis true that Len spent his time around the camp 
barefoot and the soles of his feet were hard and 
calloused. Nevertheless, if skin, no matter how hard 
or dead, comes into contact with tremendous heat, 
will it not burn — or at least get hot? 

People said that Len could also reduce his body 
temperature at will, as indeed | believe many eastern 
mystics can — but Surely this gift also is not properly 
understood and represents an equally interesting 
mystery? 

| enclose a photograph of the phenomenal Len 
(above) — although the flash seems to nullify the glow 
of the embers, making them look like cold ashes. 
Believe me, they were not! 
Yours faithfully, 

Michael D. Baker Leicester 
Dear Sir, 

For about two years | had the same dream at least 
twice a week. The dream was always the same in 
every detail. | would be standing in our front garden 
and would then see and hear a plane flying across 
the sky. Ata certain place it would stall, come to a halt 
for a few seconds and then drop out of the sky behind 
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some nearby houses. As it disappeared from view | 
would hear the crash as it hit the ground and would 
then see thick black smoke filling the sky. 

| happened to mention this dream to my mother, 
and she said how odd it was because during the 
Second World War a plane had crashed in exactly the 
same place. She added that two airmen had died in 
the crash. She then remembered that there had been 
an article in our local newspaper that had mentioned 
the crash and the fact that the airmen had been laid to 
rest at a cemetery near our home. 

For a few days after this conversation | was 
obsessed with the dream, so much so that | decided 
to visit the airmen’s graves. | will never know or 
understand why | went. It was just as if | were being 
guided there. When | eventually found the graves, 
lying side by side, | stood for a while feeling as if | 
were meant to be there for some reason. | laid some 
flowers on the graves and, as | turned to leave, | had 
the most strange sensation of peace — as if a great 
weight had been lifted from me. From that day to this | 
have never had that dream again. 

At 25 | was too young to have had personal 

experience of the war and had not known about the 
plane crashing until my mother told me about it. 
Could it be that | had been compelled to lay two 
ghosts of the past? 
Yours faithfully, 
Linda Elliott (Mrs) Dagenham, Essex 
Dear Sir, 
In 1950, when my four young sons and | were on 
holiday, | had a very vivid dream. | dreamed | was 
looking at a scene in a busy London street, complete 
with tramlines, vehicles and a crowd of people who 
were gathered round a body on the ground. Next | 
found myself looking at the right-hand column of the 
front page of the Daily Express. It read: ‘Stuart 
Andrew Walker, aged 83 years [the name and age of 
one of my sons], falls to death from the balcony of his 
parents’ London flat’. 

Some time later —| cannot remember exactly how 
long—| picked up my copy of the Daily Express and on 
the front page, right-hand column, read: ‘Hilary 
Page's 23-year-old daughter, one of twin girls, falls to 
death from the balcony of her parents’ London flat’. It 
doesn't take much to imagine the scene in the street 
where it happened. 

But the odd thing is that my dream did not help 
anyone. Why should | have a dream so similar to an 
actual tragedy, yet about the wrong child so that | 
could not warn the family in time? 

An interesting point, however, is that my second 
son bought out Mr Hilary Page (the inventor of 
Kiddicraft educational toys) some years ago. And 
admittedly my son Stuart has been featured in 
newspaper reports several times, but for minor 
achievements during his school days, and as a 
borough councillor. 

Anyone can check the story of the death of Hilary 
Page's daughter in the files of the Dai/y Express. But 
the question haunts me— why did! have that dream at 
all when it proved of no use to anyone? 

Yours faithfully, 


Marjory Walker (Mrs) Harrietsham, Kent 
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